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ABSTRACT 

* The Concerns-Based Adoption Model (CBAM) Project 

conducted a study of the principals' role in managing change in their 
schools. The events in one schobl involved in implementing curriculum 
changes ate described from an acculturation-based perspective. The 
term acculturation- is used by anthropologists to describe the process 
of change resulting from culture contact. A mini-model of culture 
change, based on dimensions present in acculturation literature, is 
explored. The study applied dimensions of the model to events in one 
specific school, as a smaller unit of culture in the process of 
implementing the curriculum innovation. The study considered the 
relevance of the model to methodology and research on school change. 
An acculturative perspective allows for some prediction in terms of > 
events and is valuable in research for providing an overview of the 
change process. This perspective has many important implications for 
use in facilitation and planning. (DWH) 
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Ac .ilturatjon and the Change Process: An Exploratory Formulation 
From an AppTrld Model for Research and Facilitation 

Abstract 

Traditional anthropology has dealt with the question of culture contact and 
change in terms of contact between cultures of significantly different 
patterns of life. The term used to describe the. process of change as it 
occurs as a result of contact is "acculturation." Modern applied studies are 
utilizing the general processes considered a part of the acculturation model 
in analyzing change as it occurs^in nTrrower~sp1ieTes ijf cufltur — Th45-faper^ 



explores a mini -model of culture change, based ion dimensions present in 
acculturation literature. The paper applies dimensions of the model to events 
in one school, as a smaller unit of culture in the process of iniplementing a 
curriculum innovation, considers the relevance of the model to methodology and 
research on school change, and makes suggestions for in research, 
facilitation, and planning. 



Acculturation and the Change Process: An Exploratory Formulation From 
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An Applied Model for Research and Facilitation * * 



Suzanne M.. Stiegelbauer 

Research and "Development Center for Teacher Education 
The University of Texas at Austin 

Introduction 

Over the 1980-81 Season, the Research and Develot)ment Center for Teacher. 
Education, the Concerns-Based Adoption Model Project, The University of Texas 

— ^Austliu conduc^^^^ ^L.**^® principal's role in managing change in 

their schools. Each of the nine schools in the study was in the process of 
Introducing or maintaining curriculum innovations as mandated by their 
districts. This paper describes events in one school involved in the early 

- stages of implementation from a perspective based on Anthropological studies 
of culture change, that of Acculturation. The assumption behind choice of an 
acculturation based perspective is that the general model may contribute to 
interpretation of events in terms of dimensions and response to a process . In 
this sense the school setting is seen'as a minority culture assimilating and 
integrating 
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changes in their condition of life as sponsored by the larger educational 
system— district, state, federal, or theoretical. 

Acculturation as it is defined in this paper is a mini-model derived from 
more traditional studies. Its application to applied contexts has gained 
increased credibility in recent studies as a mean's to view change as it occurs 
in smaller units of culture. In doing this it considers the school system 
used as an examf^le sub-culture within which various norms, values, and roles, 
individual and collective, are seen as contributing to the change process. 

It i/ the purpose of this paper to explore those dimensions present 
theo*:a*^cally within the acculturation model, applying them to one setting, , 
Hawthorn Elementary School. For the purpose of clarity of application, the 
paper deals with only one of the nine schools in the CBAM study, though some 
discussion of school comparisons fn terms of acculturative dimensions is 
included at the end. The paper also views the relationship of accultyratiye 
concepts to procedures and measures used by CBAM in their study. It concludes 
with a discussion of the value of this perspective in conceptualizing the 
xhange process and makes suggestions for its use in research, facilitation*, 
and planning for change. 

I. An Acculturation Perspective 

Acculturation — 

TraditionallyT-uflthrdpoTogists have dealt with the process of culture 
contact and resultant change in terms of theories developed out of research on 
colonial -development and the assimilation of native groups into larger, 
usually Western, societi.es (Redfield, Linton and Herskovits, 1936; Herskovits, 
1938; Linton, 1940; Social Science Research Council, 1954). The process was 



called "acculturation," referring to the process of change in the condition of 

life in one system as it adapted to, the impact of another cthUure. Culture as 

it was defined in traditional studies was multi-dimensional \n that it 

included shared patterns of behaviors, attitudes, and interactions that, 

differentiated one group from another. Change occurring within acculWation 

could affect any of these, or all, in almost any degree given the relative 

strength of the culture base and its normal pattern of response to new 

stimuli. What was originally applied to the larger cultural system has been 

used increasingly by social scientists to describe events at any level within 

the socio-cultural matrix, from the whole system to the individual (Bastide, . 

19711 SptrttfTer;1^7tt. ^FTgu re 1 shows the genferal jirdcess of ajccultJJratlon^ 
. ■ , ^ ... - \ -I 

the soc-iQ- cultural system. \ 

Contemporary uses of acculturation concepts have applied selected 
processes from the larger model to smaller cultural units in terms of the 
working relationships attr-buted to them. Recent studies have also shown an . 
increased emphasis on the role of the individual in the process of change 
(Spindler, 1977; Padilla, 1978). Spindler (1977) refers to the application of 
selected processes as 'mini -models' of action based on occurrences in the 
traditional model. — 



— ft-b?[5l^""MfTnfti orT of acculturation involves the response a receiving 

culture makes to the introduction of new stimuli or information. Response may 
be only to selected aspects of the stimuli, as in the acceptance of some 
traits over others, total assimilation (i.e., acceptance) or rejection, given 
the nature of the stimuli and the conditions of change. Herskovits (Redfield, 
et al., 1936) defines acculturation as the selection of traits for such 

'■'7.' 

reasons as social or economic advantages, and the integration of these traits 
over time. Selection may be forced or received voluntarily, with differing 



Figure 1 




Figure 1. The Sociocultural System: A Model for Cha,^. 



(Spindler, L. S., 1977, p. 6) 



-Ih- 
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results. Berry quotes the Social Science Research Council of 1954 (Padilla," 
1978, p. 90): "acculturative change may be the consequence of direct cultural 
transmission; it may be derived from nohcultural causes; such as ecological or 
demographic modifications induced by an impinging culture, it may be delayed, 
as with internal adjustments following upon the acceptance of alien traits or 
patterns, or it may be a reactive adaptation of traditional modes of life." 

Acculturation encompasses three general processes: (1) contact , or the 
introduction of new stimuli; (2) conflict or resistance to stimuli given the 
operation of boundary maintaining mechanisms within the receiving culture; and 
(3) adaptation to stimuli aimed at reducing conflict, restoring eoDilibrium, 
and integrating new information. Adaptation or accommodation as a subprocess 
of acculturation may include (1) assimilation which is in fact becoming a part 
of the larger culture;- (2) emulation or imitation which due to a matching of 
value systems present in the accepting group allows for manifesting behaviors 
or attitudes common to the donor culture; (3) integration which is the 
maintenance of cultural integrity yet the acceptance of the new i(j<ea in some 
form; (4) individualization which is the internalization and pjossible 
modlficatiw orTlie hW^t^ oh the group or the indfviduai level ; or 

(5) rejection wh>ch includes both total rejection and withdrawal from the 
stimuli in spnie way; an increase in boundary maintenance such that the new 
information may be only superficially accepted and possibly later: denied; or 
heightening of some trait's f rom jthe traditions of the receiving cijlture to add 
contrast to the rcculturative stress such as in the form of ethnicities, or 
behaviors aidjihg redefinition if self. Any of the above may 
simultaneously, or at different times, given the nature of the sti 
stress on the group or individuali. 



occur 
muli and the 
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Acculturation has been seen to have a developmental dimension which 
includes contact, confiict, adaptation, and integra^tion given the openness of 
the group to utilizing new ideas, roles in loth the host and the donor culture^ 
as they relate to the change occurring, and the value seen in accepting the 
new information. This developmental dimension produces a model for the 
process of change, i.e., movement from one stage within change to another. 
Understanding the rationale beljind ^hat process also requires some knowledge 
of the nature of the change and the cultural system it will have impact on. 
Modes and functions contributing to the acculturative process may be seen in 
Figure 2. / 

II. An Interactive Structure for Acculturation 
Acculturation as a Mini-Model 

As has been illustrated above, acculturation is a complex interactional 
process involving botfi members of the cultural group undergoing change and 
members of a host culture, both as a group and as individuals. Modern society 
in itself consists of numerous groups, all exi siting as members of the cultural 
- - wha1^^-^Mrt-aHowiflt-<ief^f^H^^fH^n-^ pattens t^rattlescrtbe- 

them as different from ai^ther group. A simple way to put it is to say that 
these groups have some maintained boundary within which there is some 
consensus about identity. That boundary may be broad, as in the case of 
. ethnic definitions (Hispanic, Black), or narrow, as In single school setting, 
where the building itself acts as the boundary. These bounde'd settings may be 
considered as, sub-cultures undergoing some kind of " acculturative stress. 
Their response to that stress will be conditioned by many of the factors 
mentioned as applicable to contact between different cultural systems,, even 
though as sub-cultures they share many of the same behaviors and beliefs as 
the larger culture. The major function^of the mini -model is to apply the 

ERJC : g 



Figure 2 

•i^Modes and Functions Contributing to Acculturation 

General Mode 

1. contact conflict -> adaptation -> integration 

2. contact -> conflict ^ rejection 

Variable Modes of Adaptation and Rejection 



3. 


assimilation 


4. 


emulation 


5. 


emulation -> assimilation 


6. 


emulation +/•> integration 


7. 


integration 


8. 


integration +/•> individualization 


9. 


individualization 


10. 


rejection 


ii. 


rejection •> internal acculturation (change) 


12. 


rejection •> assimilation 


13. 


partial rejection 



# 



Functions 

14. group 

15. individual — 

Variables Relative to Functions 

16. closed/open r 

17. rigidity/flexibility ^ 

18. functioning of adjusting mechanisms 

19. roles 

20. history of reciprocal interactions between contacting systems 

21. values 

22. norms 
23j time 

24. nature of contact - 

25 relative size of contacting groups 

26. complexity of contacting groups/innovation 

, 27. forced or voluntary introduction 



boundary maintaining 
mechanisms 



general cofk;epts of acculturation, as a "means to organize the complexity of 
case data such that increased, understanding of the process\in the indiviaiial 
.case may occur. In doing this, emphasis may be placed on selected aspects of 
the general process over others given the nature of the introduced traits ano 
receiving group. 

In terms of an acculturation perspective on change, this paper discusses 
two major aspects: 1) the change process according to acculturative 
dimensions, and 2) the interactive structure of the donor and receiving . 
groups, as shown in the example of Figure !• Some of the questions and 
examples to follow refer to the first aspect, some to the second. As a sense 
of the interactive or base structure is often rtecessary for interpretation of 
events according^to acculturative dimensions, description and discussion 
relative to that will be presented first, . 

/ ^ • 

" The Role of- the Individual in A^ttlturatioji^ 

Culture change could not occyr without the consent of individual members^ 
as a_^art of the colU^^^ Padilla (1978, p, 2j states: "thfe - 

individual has become important in the study of acculturation because we now 
fully recognize that the^individual is crucial # whatever Change that occurs 
through contact between different cultural orientations. The individuals 
experiences in role confUcts, interpersonal relationships, and adaptation 
strategies are essentia)^ in our understanding of acculturative change." As 
members of the receiving group, the experiences and personalities of the first 
individuals to accept foreign traits or ideas, as well as their relative 
position in their society has been shown tq influence the acceptance, mode, or 
rejectiqn of the riew^traits. In the sn|.e way. the personality in contact with 
the receiving group, as well as ^the Viray in which the group to which they 
belong is viewed by members of the receiving group has been shown to influence 



the acceptance or rejection of new ideas (Redfield, Herskpvits, and Linton, 
1936). In viewing or anticipating the impact of change on a cultural system 
it is important' to consider the individual in terms of their experiences 
within and without the group,, personality traits of key individuals, relative 
li^sition of key individuals and the nature of their interactions with others'. 
One consideration is who decides what happens. The individuals response to 
change, role and^ personality Xre a measure of the psychological mechanisms 
active in the change process. Further, as carriers of traditions individuals 
infcontact with new information or another culture "never know their entire 
cultures and -nevlgr convey all they know of them to one another. That part of 
their cultural inventory which they do transmit is.jcondiMPMd^ by 
their reasons for making contact, i.e., by the role they assume in dealing 

with one another and an alien group" (Socia^l Science Research -Council , 1954). 

'■ . ^ . • ^ '''' ^ ' - ' ' ' ' 

The &roup >n the Acculturative Process 

As individuals collectively are the group, their shared values, ideals, 

norms, and behaviors become the frame for response to change. In considering 

acculturation at the group level the following factors have been shown to be 

relevant (see Figure 2, variables relative to functions): how closed or open 

the system is to new ideas, the relative flexibiliti^ or rigidity of the 

cultural system, norms in terms of adaptive patterns, the nature and 

functioning of internal, adjustive devices, f^.e., those that allow the culture 

to restore equilibrium, the attitudes and behaviors valued by the system, as 

well as the functioning of decision making within the structure of the group. 

Considerations in terms of contacts between the host and the donor group 

include: the history, purpose, and persistence of contact, the nature and 

intent of contact, the relative size and complexity of the systems in contact, 

the history of reciprocal interactions between contacting systems, matching of 

r ""' 9 . . 



values between sysiems, and the relative roles, personalities, and behaviors 
of contacting individuals. In terms of the nature of the new traits 
themselves, considerations would involve: the complexity of the traits, the 
^closeness of new traits to ones already existing within the receiving culture, 

i.e. what congruity they have with existing patterns, the duration, of 

.... * 

ac^iilturative contact, the Value seen by the receiving culture in accepting 

' ' ■ ■- /.-^ 
the new information, be it economic, social , or structural , and the degre.fe.of 

modification allowed in the acdommodation of the new information. 

• In viewing change at. the* group level, it is important to consider the. 

Xnteractive links individuals have to orie another, as this is often dp . 

— ^ ■ ' — * ^T'c ; ' '- 

indicatpr of ' the path change will take. Observation, sdme sociogram 

'techni^e, ' or context measure may be a , means to* achieve an interactive 
overview. 

- - ■ ' . > • • / . c- 

' ■ ^ ^ - - \ . •■ 

Research Questions 

The questions below, are intended to focus description on events in a 
setting under cinalysis to the change process from an acculturation 
perspective. Response to the questions should aim to be Both qualitative and 
quantitative, such, that some sense of cultural ejphasis within the setting may 
be derived. Each setting may differ in emphasis, i.e., what weight is given 
to Individuals, -intefactions, ar select processes, within the change response. 
These questions are tntended to provide a background on the interactive • 
structure, the nature of the change effort and the groups involved, such that 
a base is fontied upon which the change process, in terms of events related to 
.introduction and resolution of confict, or adaptation, may have meaning. 

The following sections apply these questions to change in the example' and 
answer them in terms of emphasis and acculturative pattern. 




1. Vwhat Is the cdntext -and climate of the group? How open is the group 
to new ideas? ' How flexible is the group? How does the group 
maintain it*^ boundaries as a group? 



2. . What are the group's^past experiences with change?" 

3. What is the group's general mode of dealing with change? 

4. How niuchxho^ce dpes the group have about what happens in the 
change process? ' * 

5. How does the group view the change? What value do they see 
in it? (this may be shown in behaviors) ' 

6. How broad a part of the total cultural sphere does change 
involve? 

Th e-4ndri vidu a ! .in th e groufi^— ^- — 



1. Who are significant individual's in the group? 

2. What are their roles? 

3. Wha! is- the nature of their interactions with others? 

4. Who makes decisions about what happens in the 



1 ■ 

5. How do individuals- respond to the change process' or their role 
in it? - - 

The change effort and the donor group gr^'^ , ' ' ^ 

1. How long has change been in pV-ogresslJ, 

2. What is the nature of the change? 



G 



3. How was change initiated? 

4. What is' the nature of matching (attitudes, behaviors, values) 
between contacting groups? 

5. Who are significant individuals, in the donor group in contact with 
the receiving group? How are they viewed by the receiving group? 
What has been their role in the change process? 

Emphasis - -~ . 

1. What is the major emphasis shown in the response to the change 
process? 



11 u 



III. Background on the CBAM Study, and School Used as Example 

The CBAM Study ^ . 

During the field year T980-81 , the CBAM project at the University "of 
Texas Research and Development Center for Teacher Education conducted a study 
of the principal's role in managing change in nine schools located in three 
different areas of the country. , Eachtof the three sets of schools were at a 
different stage in the implementation of curriculum innovations. While the 
focus of the study was on the principal as the manager of change, questions 
were directed as well to problems specific to the stage of implementation and 

' the schools I nvolved a ._Qne set of these schools was in first year 
implementation , another in second, and another set was in the third year of 
implementation. Each schQol viewed was different in terms of the school 
context, principal's style, and direction taken in implementation. Study 
questions considered in part -the effects of such differences on • the 
implemeatatioo process. 

The general perspective taken by the CBAM project and applied to the 
study rests on several assumptions. First, that change is not an event 
occufring at one moment in time, 'but a process that extends over some 
duration. Second, since individuals have different needs and sk-ills and 
experience change in their own unique way, the individual ^is a significant 

. unit of analysis in assessing implementation. Third, that the principal as 
the unit leader, significantly inf luences the efficiency and 'effectiveness of 
change. The CBAM model was developed to measure change in. individuals, in 
relation to the innovation in implementation. Developing further sequences of 
the model includes not only the individuals and their use of the innovation, 
but also suggestions to aid facilitation and the training of principals. One 
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Intent of this ^tudy vyas the elaboration of the CBAM model based on events, as 
they occurred at the different schools. 

The major features of the CBAM model as they were used in the Principal 
Study are shown in Figure 3. They are the Stages of Concern (SoC) (Hall, 
George & Rutherford, 1977) and the Change Facilitator's Stage of Concern 
(CFSoC) (Rutherford, Hall & George, 1981)— both pen-and-paper measures that 
describe the perceptions and kinds of feelings individuals experience about 
the innovation as it is implemented; the LeVel of Use of the Innovation 
(Loucks, Newlove & Hall J 1976), which assesses how performance changes as the 
individual learns about and then uses the innovation as assesses! within a 
focused interview; and Innovation Configuration (IC) which describes the 
process of implementation in terms, of . variations possible in the use of the 
innovation XHecJk.^ S*^egelbauer, Hall & Loucks, 1981). Measures used'yor 
developed in the course of the study, but in the process of further, 
• development, were the Intervention Taxonomy (Hall, Zigarnii & Hord, 1979), 
which was used to describe principal and teacher behaviors relative to the 
implementation process; and the School Ecology Survey (Hall & Griffin, 1982) a 
jlen and paper measure designed to give a sense of school climate measures. • 

CBAM staff developed a realSrch design that included four visits to 
school sites during. the period of one year. In addition, a system of regular 
bimonthly telephone contacts with principals, teacher and resource teacher 
interviews, observation and consultation with school and district officials 
was ^carried out. Theoretical conclusions will be derived from a comparative 
analysis of "quantitative and qualitative data, cross-case analysis, and the 
analysis of interventions made by principals. The goal of the 
Principal -Teacher Interaction (PTI) Study was to obtain enough information on 
the behaviors and effects of principals as change managers to apply that 




Figures 

Measures- Used iT> CBAM Principal -Teacher 
• Interaction. (PTI) Study 



Individual Teachers 

Stages of Concern (SoC) 
Levels of Use (LoU) 
Innovation Configuration (IC) 
Interventions 
Interviews 



MeasifTes taken 
May '80, Oct. 80, May '81 

May '80, Oct. '80 

Jan. '81, May '81 ^ / 



Principal and Resource Teacher ^ 

Change^tTTIlator^tages of Concern 

Questionnaire (qPSoCQ) 

Interventions 

Interviews 

Bi-weekly phone interviews (principal only) 



May '80, Oct. 481 
Jan. '81, May '81 



Sept. '80 - June '81 



Group 

School Ecology Survey (SES) 
Observation * 
Situation Survey 



Jan. '81 

May '80, Oct. '80, 
Jan. '81, May '81 



District 

Interviews 
Situation Survey 



^y '80 - May '8i 
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inforpiation to concepts that can be used to facilitate change. Major study 
questions and sub-questions are shown in Figure 4. 

While the study questions shown in Figure 4 are focused on the role of 
the principal as the manager of change, many of the measures used in the study 
may be applied to assessing change from an acculturation perspective. 
Measures as they may be applied to questions are as follows: 1) the 
receiving group— SES, composite SoC, LoU, and IC data, situation survey, 
observatjoni^jriterview, and composite intervention data; 2) the individual in 
the group— SoC, LoU, IC, CFSoC, phone interviews, interviews, and intervention 
data; 3) the change effort, and the donor group— interviews. District 
Situation Survey, phone interviews, interventions, intervention mapping, and 
observation; 4) Emphasis— any of the above may show what is individual to the 
pattern of change. The example of Hawthorn School to follow uses interviews 
about interactive structure, intervention mapping, and especially the critical 
incident map (See Figure'6) to derive indicators of emphasis. . 

Hawthorn Elementary School, First Year Implementation 

Hawthorn Elementary School is located in a district involved in the 
first-year implementation of a writing-composition program. Initiation of the 
program was district wide. The school itself is multi-ethnic, with a high 
number of students of Asian background. The school has a tradition of high 
academic achievement from students, a fact that was causing some discomfort to 
teachers now faced with increasing language difficulties and a more mobile 
population. The school is located in one of the highest socio-dconpmic areas 
of the district, despite new mobility of the pupil population. Parents 
continue to be a major force in both academic and social realms, though parent 
interest seems to be directed more to the grade level of their child, rather 
than to the school as a whole. Asian parents, in particular, are stressing 



CBAM Study 

_ . . 6/18/81 

Figure 4 

Primary Questions:. Principal -Teacher Interaction Study 

I. What do principals do as change facilitators? 

*A. What. Interventions do principals make? 

data analyses: code interventions* then frequency counts 
and mapping 

B. What are the antecedents to principal in^^rv^tlons? ^ . , 

data analyses: Took at the map and SoC, LoU and IC data 

**C» How io principal interventions Change as the change process unfolds? 

data analyses: compare across districts 

D. What are the immediate and long-term affects op SoC, LoU and IC 
of principal interventions? 

data analyses: quantitative and qualitative analyses of IT, SoC, 
LoU and IC at the individual, school and district 
levels 

£• What is the relationship of context variables to interventions made 
and their effects? 

data analyses: look at PC ard S data across 'sit^.s, relate to 
>. interventions 

II. How do t] concerns of principals affect their functioning as change 
- facilitators? 



**A. Does the concept of Stages. of Concern. apply to the role of change 
facil itator? 

data analyses: complete measurement development of the change 
facilitator CFSoCQ using PTI study data and 
data from cadre training activities 

B. Hov; do principals with different concerns behave with regard to 
facilitating change? 

data analyses: contrasts intervention and CFSoCQ data for the - 
three kinds of principals. 

* » 

IIJ. What is the relationship between administrator .concerns, the 
interventions they make and their effects on teachers? 

* 

data analyses: multivariate and qualitative involving the major 
study variables. 

♦ note that the intervention coding priority is on spons'ored Tnterventions.- 

y 

'**Stars indicate the study questions that are priority in terms of .data 
preparation and planned analyses for early FY 82, 
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student achievement despite language difficultie?,. The school population as a 
whole is 575 students, 6 staff, and 23 teachers. 

' Almost all members of the teaching staff have been involved with teaching 
at Hawthorn for a number of years. Most teachers are tenured. Some have 
moved recently to the school from other parts of the district, but none are 
new to teaching. The principal expressed some concern over problems of 
motivating older, experienced teachers to break their routine and try 
something new, but took comfort in the fact that they did know what they were 
doing. Resource teachers came in from outside the school (jthe district 
resource center) and worked with the principal in deciding and acting on areas 
of need. 

School Structure and Teacher Interactions 

The school itself may be said to be divided into two major groups: -the 
1-3 grade level, and the 4-6 grade level. The format of the building itself, 
as well as scheduling of classes and lunch time,, maintains that distinction. 
Though there are school social activities for teachers, there is little 
interaction between groups. T^e lower grade group may be characterized as 
more cbnservative and independen^t in their classrooms (minimal in-grade or 
cross-gi-ade interaction), generally older, married, and longer at this school. 
The upper grade group is younger, more likely single, works and socializes 
together, and is more enthusiastic about their work. The upper grade teachers 
hold together as a group, while the lower grades are more a collection of 
Individuals. The upper grade teachers were also characterized by strong 
leaders. This proved important in the expression of conflict and integration 
in the implementation process. Overall, in terms of the orientation of 
teachers in the school, they are a homogeneous "group— they saw homework and 
acadewlc achievement as a value within the school. They, were of middle-class 



background,, and they generally agreed with the principaVs view of his role as 
a school leader, , . . ' 

The Principal 

The principal has been a principal for twelve years, five at Hawthorn. 
He characterizes himself as a "coach" in that he saw his role as a principal 
as one of coordination and motivation. His general leadership style is to 
make a decision about, what needs to be done and then involve individuals or 
groups of teachers in planning how it is to be done. In doing this, he may 
allow the teachers a fair bit of room to match their needs to the goal, while 
stressing the necessity of reaching the goal. He tends to lean heavily on key 

^^eFChers^r ttrose^hat hr^^^^ worked with- before and sees as movers, to 
implement school-oriented decisions. While he is firm about his role as 
leader, his intsractive style is informal, with a great deal of dependence on 
teachers witii wTiom Jie has positive relationships to carry momentum. He is 
jt^ry^supportive of teachers who work hard, but lacks patience with those who 
overly maintain the status quo, or who don't pull their weight in the school. 

• He expresses this impatience in distance and lack of interaction with them. 
One way this was manifested was in the nature of his interactions with the two 
teacher groups— with the upper grade teachers he had very positive relations 
and involved them in all phases of school activities, with the .lower grade 
teachers he was distant and more authoritarian, often causing hard feelings. 

The CBAM School Ecology Survey (Hall & Griffin, 1982) acknowledged this 
behavior and teacher response, with most teachers showing very positive 
feelings toward the principal , with the exception of some teachers at the 
lower grade level. 
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Significant Individuals 

Other than the principal, ^wo individuals proved to te important to the 
implementation of the new innovation. Both of these individuals were a part 
of normative leadership in the schopl , i.e., whenever there was something to 
be initiated, both*were a part df the principal's tactic to disseminate 
informiition or chain of command. One was the resource teacfher who acted as an 
extension of expertise fi^ the district, interpreter of district policies for 
the principal, and facilitator with teachers in the school. The other was a 
sixth grade teacher who was innovative, organized, vocal, well liked by at 
least upper grade teachers, and often an expert on curriculum issues. Other 
than these individuals, the principal had selected one teacher from each grade 
level, usually one he had good personal and .professional interactions with, to 
disseminate information to their grade level and to bring responses back to 
him or the resource teacher. The basic interaltive structure for curriculum 
affairs at Hawthorn can be seen in Figure 5. 

Implementing Writing Composition ^ 

The Writing Composition program was implemented by the district in the 
1980-81 school year as an effort to raise achievement scores of district 
students in composition. Previous to 1980-81, the district had attempted a 
more informal approach to implementation by educating selected teachers in 
composition teaching skills and by encouraging them to disseminate that 
information together teachers in their schools. Hawthorn's sixth grade 
teacher was one of this group. Overall, however, thts had limited success, 
even at Hawthorn. The effort made in lSaO-81 .was focused on a district 
"Sourcebook" for writing development, which included suggestions for projects 
in writing, a holistic Scoring device, and some structure for the program to 
follow. H'his was introduced to teachers in a workshop held in September 1980/ 
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Basic Formal Interactive Structure for Implementation at Hawthorn 
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It was intended that teachers would apply the program individually to their 
classes as they saw need and areas of weakness. When the CBAM study started 
in the fall of 1980, teachers at Hawthorn viewed this as an optional 
supplement to what they were already dotng in thqr classrooms, and in 
general, paid.it little attention. Many were not even aware that the 
Sourcebook provided a program of sorts for them to follow.' The innovation at 
this point was^not distinct to teachers as something that would be of benefit 
to them, or as something very different from the status quo. 

The CBAM study on the role of the Principal began in conjunction' with the 
implementation effort. Withoyt intention, the very presence of study 
personnel in the school added emphasis to implementation, especially early in 
the year. Study design required that teachers and principal be interviewed 
individually at four times during the school year. A pre-study interview was 
conducted in May 1980 to get a sense of current practice against which to 
measure change. Teachers interviewed in October 1980 became concerned when 
they were asked about their use of the Sourcebook, resulting in effort* by the 
principal and the district resource teachers to clarify the innov«tion and how 
it should be applied to the school. Discussion of events leading to further 
implementation continues in' the next section. The end result was a writing 
program, following district guidelines, that was tailored to- needs at 
Hawthorn. School planning in writing for the 1981-82 school year was even 
more individualized to the needs of the school, once basic proce^res 
suggested in the Sourcebook were in use. Figure 6 shows the process of 
implementation, clarificatTon, and change .in use as it occurred at Hawthorn. 

It is impoi^nt to point out that early in the implementation of Writing 
Composition, the innovation was fairly ambiguous in its requirements for 
teachers. l!^ is difficult for change to occur without clearly defined goals. 



or at least for the change tp be the desired change. Resolution ff'Ws^- 
ambiguity, in fact, became the process of implementation as stress was put on 
the school t<r have a writing program. Writing Composition then, as it became 
a program at Hawthorn, was a result 0^ interaction between the suggested 
program (tl^e Sourcebook and the ideas^of district resource personnel), the 
concerns of teachers and principal, and the academic needs of the school. 

, . • " " - ! 

IV. Change in the Acculturation Paradigm 

Acculturation Research Questions and Implementation at Hawthorn School 

Response to these questions are based on the general description of 
Hawthorn data from the CBAM study and the events as shown on the ifcritical 



incident map in Figure 6. 

The major emphasis shown at H^^rt^fTorn is on the principal's use of the 
resource teacher and the teacher committee as a means to integrate information 
and resolve group and individual conflicts in the change process. j The 
resource teacher, in conjunction with the sixth grade teacher, acted as 
information specialist on the. nature and practice of the innovation, ^he 
committee, working with teachers at their own grade level, allowed individuals 
to resolve conflicts with peers without confronting the principal's authority v 
in the system. Peer pressure from committee members also aided the increased 
use of the innovation. The choice of committee members from each grade level 
allowed committee teSchers to see themselves as having a role in decision 
making, despite some school contextual problems v|||h negative feelings from 
lower grade teachers and an overemphasis on upper grade teachers and student 
achievement. Use of the committee played a fundamental role in the resolution 
of group and individual conflict. According to a developmental model for 
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acculturative change, this" would allow for continued integration of the 
innovation. ^ • 

Other accul titration research questions are answerable in different 
Agrees, given study ~data. As the CBAM study is focused on the role of the 
principal, as shown in this particular implementation effort, the major 
difficulty is in those questions concerning the historical pattern of 
adaptation at Hawthorn. 

1. The receiving group : What is the context and climate of the group? 
How open is the group to new ideas? How flexible is the group? yow does the 
group maintain, its boundaries as a group? What are the group's past 
experiences with change? What is the group's general mode of dealing with 
change?' How much choice does the group have about what happens in the change 
process? How does the group view the change? What value do they see in it? 
How broad a part of the total cultural sphere does change involve? 

Many of the questions in this sectipn are answered in the description of 

Hawthorn given in Section III. Little is known "of the group's past . 

experiences with change, academic or otherwise, except for the , principal 's 

statement that it was his policy to use key teachers and involve teacher 

ownership in a planning and integration process. This would imply past 

exposure to change, if only on the curriculum level. The school would seem to 

be open to new ideas, if they saw the value of them and a means to utilize 

them for the good of students. The school is flexible in developing a means 

to integrate the information, though there is emphasis oh making the 

information their, own, or relevant to their needs. Their boundary-maintaining 

mechanisms and- adjustive devices are related to integrating the information 

according to their values and needs. The school has a history of little 

change fin teacher population, and within that, a tendency for individual 

te^cheVs t9 maintain the status quo in their apprbach to teaching. The group 

doei see- the Value ,of student achievement and the necessity of maintaining a 

high academic reputation in the tradition of the school. If the school was 

« ■ ' ■ • 
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low in achievement in composition, then the group would agree with the 

district in the need to work on the area of composition. The method of 

developing a composition strategy, however, was the question. The group was 

not allowed a choice in accepting the innovation, once, it was clear to the 

principal that the innovation was necessary^ but was allowed to develop the 

means af change. The change effort was localized to one part of the total 

curriculum which meant that other aspects of the curriculum remained 

normative, minimizing some of the acculturative stress. Initial resistance to 

the change effort was expressed in teachers' belief that the status quo on 

writing was sufficient. When interviews with CBAM staff revealed to them the 

program included more than the status quo, and as a result raised their 

concerns, action to integration resulted as a means to resolve conflict. CBAM 

measures relative to these, questions included the Social Ecology Survey (SES) , 

Trntial SoC, LoC, IC interviews, principal interviews, and observation. 

• 2. The individuaJ in the group : Who are significant individuals in the 
group? What Are their roles? What is the nature of their interactions with 
, others? Who makes iiecisiohs about what happens in the group? How dp 
individuals respond to -the change process or to their role in it? 

.. . ■ V 

As shewn in the description of Hawthorn, -the principal, the resource 
teacher, the sixth grade teacher, and key teachers selected at each grade 
level played significant roles in the i%egration and dissemination of 
innovation information in the school. The principal and the resource teacher 
played major, roles in interaction with district sources in introducing ... 
information. Jhe principal's style of dissemination and clarification via the 
grade level committee allowed teachers to accept new information from peers 
without significant authoritative pressure. The resource teacher acted as 
major "middleman" to district ideas through heir 'interactions with the ^ 
principal to thq committee. The principal retained administrative authority m 
in decisions on the type ano content of implementation, though he, for the 
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most part, acted in accordance with suggestions from the resource teacher and, 

through her, expressed teacher needs. The resource teacher then acted as a 

filter for both the district and the teachers to the principal. The sixth 

grade teacher was fundamental as an example to other teachers and as a means 

to clarify use of the innovation from her owa experience. Her previous role 

in the school regarding other areas served much the same functions. Teachers 

and principal respected her leadership and example. Some individual conflict 

relative to the context and climate of the school was shown in resistance, by 

certain lower grade teachers who expressed problems during the CBAM context 

interviews, causing the principal to become more aware of his general problem 

in managing the lower grade teachers. Conflict was resolved in continued 

integration, and a resolution by the principal to direct more personal effort 

to Tower grade teachers. Individual teacher change in use of the innovation ^ 

was measured by CBAM data collection of May 1981 as compared to results from 

October 1980 (SoC, LoU, IC, observation, interviews With teachers, principal, 

and resource teacher). 

3. The Change effort and the donor group : How long has the change been 
in progress? What Is the nature of the change? How was the change Initiated? 
What is the nature of matching between contacting groups? Who are significant 
-in the donor group ih contact? How are they viewed by the receiving group?- 
What has been their role in the change process? 

Much ot this section is, answered under question headings 1 and 2. As 

this was the first year of implementation, the change process was in 

developmental stages. A question considered at other sites In the QBif^M study 

involves further integration and Individualization in subsequent years, i.e^, 

how Is change maintained. The change itself in this instance was localized to 

a single /curriculum area: Broader areas of change involve more cpifipl ex 

Integration and 'interactions. The group did see a matching of value 

orientations from the district in raising student achievement, the resource 



teacher was- the most significant representative of district interests. Her- 
Interactive pattern was quiet, her authority an extension of the principal's 
interests. The responses to the research questions allow for a sense of a 
general pattern on which to overlay events that occurred in the process of 
imBlementation at Hawthorn. These events as they evolved in time are shown in 
the Critical Incident Map in Figure 6, page 22. The relation of these events 
to change within the acculturative paradigm is as follows: 

Phase 1: C ontact and Introduction 

The innovation was introduced by district resource teachers at a workshop 
for district teachers held in September 1980. Teachers were given a writing 
composition Sourcebook, which they initially |iewed as supplementary and 
optional to what they were already doing with writing. The innovation had 
been mentioned in more abstract terms at a staff meeting, in May 1980 by the 
sixth grade teacher who had attended a workshop for selefcted teachers in 
Composition. \Neither activity distinguished the oinnovation as, something new 
and different fok teachers. The change effort at this point was ambiguous in 
terms of a concrete^'di recti on for change to take. 

Phase 2: Continuing Introduction; Confusion and Resistance at the Group. Level 

When GBAM staff members interviewed teachers about their use of the 
Sourcebook and suggested activities, teachers became concerned about what they 
were supposed to be doing in their classrooms regarding the innovation. 
Internal teacher discussions stimulated by the interviews resulted in the 
sixth grade teacher approaching the princT^)al about teacher concerns. The' 
principal, in an effqrt^to resolve .teacher concerns, held a staff meeting 
. about the innovation. Teachers responded by suggesting a. committee be formed 
to investigate the requirements of tWfe innovation in'terms of the needs of the 



school. By his own report, the principal had used a committee strategy 
earlier in other implementation or school efforts. Use of the committee was 
an adjustive device to restore school and teacher equilibrium and to provide 
some sense of control over the situation. The principal then- met. with the 
district resource teacher to gain better understanding of the innovation and 
involve her expertise in working with the committee. 

Phase 3; Beginning of Integration on the Group Level 

A- meeting held in November 1980 between the resource teacher and the 
principal allov/ed the resource teacher to tell the principal of- strategies 
used by other schools in approaching the composition program. Many of these 
ideas came from a meeting of district resource teachers held in August 1980. 
The principal and the resource teacher planned a series of meetings with 
committee members to develop a scope and sequence for composition and to 
discuss teacher needs. Committee members were instructed to meet with other 
teachers a their grade level to find out what was being done with composition 
at each grade level and where gaps were, given plans expressed in the 
composition Sourcebook. This system allowed teachers to express their views 
on what shape the innovation should take, given their own and school needs. 
The principal emphasized and reinforced work oh the innovation through 
meetings, with individual teachers and through discussions at staff meetings. 
Development of a Hawthorn scope and sequence (December 1980) gave the 
innovation a "grass roots" dimension and increased involvement of teachers. 

Phase 4: Resurgence of Conflict on the Individual Level; Continued- 
Integration on the Group and Individual Level ^""T ' ■ 

CBAM context interviews conducted in January 1961, allowed individuial 

teachers to express resistance to implementation and to the principal's- 

authority. Stress on the school', in the form of the action toward change. 
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brought to the surface' some of the, problems generally present in the school 
system. Upper grade teachers who had a history of leadership in the school 
were receiving more attention and reinforcement than lowgr grade teachers. 
Certain lower grade teachers rebelled by questioning their need to change and 
what satisfaction they might gain from 1t. Verbal expression of their 
dissatisfaction seemed the major vehicle of resistance as the same teachers 
did continue to work toward integration with the school as a whole. It did 
result, however. In increasing the awareness of the principal as to the nature 
of his interactions with both groups. 

Committee work with the resource teacher developed "rubrics" which is a 
holisti,c scoring device for use by teachers and students in evaluating 
composition products. Work vj«fs begun to familiarize teachers with the use of 
rubrics, with the intent of developing reliability among teachers in scoring 
papers. 

Phase 5: Resolution of Conflict on the Indiiridual Level Through Continued 
Integration 

As teachers continued to work with the composition program and saw how it 
could be applied to each of their grade levels, their concerns lessened, and 
more of the innovation came into actual use. A number of staff meetings were 
held to discuss and resolve problems witH the use of Rubrics, with committee 
members working with teachers at their grade lev^l within the meetings i the 
resource teacher met with individuals who expressed a need for further 
clarification. The principal began to disseminate information ^n the writing 
program and the use of Riibrics at Hawthorn to parents and others outside the 
school. In doing this, the school p'resented the information as a "Hawthorn 
Writing Project." 
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Phase 6; SumnarV of Year; Beginnings of Individualization on the Group Level 

CBAM interviews In May 1981 showed that teachers' concerns about the 
Innovation were lessened, and more activities were directed to use of the 
Innovation as developed in the integration process, in particular the use of 
Rubrics. The principal, resource teacher, and coirmittee met to review the 
year's activities and plan for events in writing for the next school year. 
Plans Included developing a writing curriculum to deal with children with 
English language deficiencies, a problem increasingly common with Haw|horn's 
high Asian student population. 

V. An Acculturation Perspective: Conclusion and Suggestions for 
Research, Planning, and Facilitation 

Acculturative Change and Hawthorn School 

The example of Hawthorn School and the CBAM study shows that these 
general processes of acculturative change may be applied to thj area of 
academic change, as well as to qhange in broader cultijral spheires. The 
measures used in the CBAM study were sufficient to obtain a sense of group and 
individual response in terms of the study, though a sense of past history was 
dependent upon the principal's report. Given the financial and temporal 
requirements of any study, an in-depth sense of unit history and adaptive mode 
may be limited. Use of CBAM SoC, LoU, IC, and interview measures did provide 
a sense of response on the individual level, while the SES and interviews did 
the same for the group*- Further use of observation and ethnographic measures 

might be warranted, especia^lly if the change was broader than the context 

*" . ' 

^described; but the ba^tc Information was available', even though the study was 
not focused to an acculturation paradigm. . , % 
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The basic pattern of change at Hawthorn, as shown in the map in Figure 6 

Ind the phases discussed in Section IV, is as follows: 

■ . ■/ 

Introduction Group Conflict/ Group Integration'/ Group Integr'ation 

Resistance Individual Resistance 

Within this, the emphasis is on the use of significant individuals and the 

committee as a means to integrate use of the innovation. By comparison, 

another school in the. same district faced with a push to implement the same 

innovation showed this pattern: ( , 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ • ' ' ''l ' 

Introduction Group Conflict/ Group Partial Integration Rejection* 

Resistance Group & Individual Resistance 

■ I 

(♦Group rejection with possible integration by certain inctlividuals) 
This latter school was inflexible in the face of change, had a history of 
little variation in staff, and minimal interaction between the teacher group 
and principal— both tended to allow the other to work as they saw best. The 
school had few strong teacher leaders, and therefore could be considere^|^ 
collection of individuals^ As a group, they were "closed" to accepting new 
individuals or new information easily. They preferred the safety of the 
status quo, and did not see a value in making a change. The principal made no 
effort ta initiate work on the innovation, other than a superficial display of 
14terature on the innovation, and notifying teachers of district workshops. 
Resource teachers (the same as at Hawthorn) reported difficulty in involving ' 
teachers. Arousing interest in teachers, or even getting information to 
teachers. Often what they left at the school would not be distribute.d. The 
innovation was never clarified as to how it could apply to the school due to * 
'group resistance. In May 1981 when the study ended, the innovation was still 
not implemented. Even the action of a research study being conducted in the 
school h^d 1 ittle effect op teacher' interest, or use. The Resource, teacher 
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reported that some individual teachers worked with information from the 
Sourcebook, but the overall result was not school wide use. 

This school presents quite a' contrast to Hawthorn,, where there was a 
different attitude to change in both the principal and the ijeachers, there was 
some concrete action taken to resolve problems, and thi action of the study 
did have a catalytic effect. The end result at Hawthorn was some pride taken 
in the effort and plans to broaden the Plpgram to even more specifically meet 
school needs. 

An Acculturation Perspective for Research ^ 

As indicated in Sections II and III, one major advantage of the use of 
acculturative dimensions and perspective is in the organization of data as a 
case study. A second advantage is in gaining a sense^of a unit gestalt from • 
which to develop aids to facilitate the process of change, or to use as a 
comparison to patterns as they exist in other situations. A third is in 
developing a methodology to view the change process. An acculturation 
perspective lends itself to gaining a sense of the relevance of the roles and' 
interactions of individuals, which was the focus of the; CBAM study. It 
further allows for a background on which to plot the actions and interactions 
of' Individuals within the change process and to begin to see the effects new 
actions may have. . 

An acculturative perspective ll one starting point in developing a 
methodology directed at -achieving a basic overview of change . The 
acculturative mode chosen by the group is indicative of its cultural pattern, 
as it may be applied by that group in other instances of change. This would 
be at. perspective of interest to sotneone, like the resource teacher at Hawthorn 
drjthe cdmpari son school In anticipating directions for V^hich, a change effort, ' 
should proceed. 
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The accju,lturative pattern discussed here is a descjriptive device which 
demands some elaboration for interpretatlQjpij^ as shown in the answers to 
research questions in Section IV or*in*the Critical Incfident Map in Figure 6. 
In Itself it is a shorthand means of explaining the pr^ocess of change as it 
occurs in specific settingis. 

In discussing change from an acculturation model, we have discussed two 

major asspects--the interactive structure of the receiving group and its 

relation to the donor group, and variations in the mcj^del of acculturation 

shown in the process of change. Within the acculturative mode there is the 

general process of introduction, resistance, and some form of accommodation or 

integration. All of these are necessary to an overview of the process and 

must be considered, in terms of the parts and their relationships, to make for 

a solid interpretive base for research. The value of an acculturative 

perspective is in the organization of data in terms of events in time, and the 

interactive relationships of significant individuals such that comparison i 

facilitation of change, or prediction may ocqur. 

■ ' ' ' . , ! y 

For pcilitation and Planning 

Given that the normal process of change according to acculturative 

dimensions follows, a pattern of response to introduction of information, 

resistance to introduction, information, or the change effort, and some mode 

of adaptation or integration, a facilitator or planner should consider these 

as critical parts of developing and planning for change. In this regard some 

of the^ following points may be applicable as suggejstions for approaching 



facilitation or planning from an acculturation-based 
.1. Uitli regard to iatrdduction/contact 



perspective: . 



a^ tonsider clarity of innovation in Jerm$ of how It is to be ^ 
utilized, by the group/individuals ! , \ 



b. Show group/individuals the value of change for them 

c. Consider interactive pattern, mode of adjustment, and value 
system of group.and target implementation to match— This means 
some preliminary knowledge of i or interaction with, group. . 

2. With regard to conflict/ resistance 

a. Consider nature of conflict in group/individuals 

b. Consider relation of conflict to the introduction and clarity of 
goals ' 

c. Consider relation of conflict to implementation , strategy 

d. Consider relation of conflict to group context/h°i story , 

e. Work to resolve conflict areas, if possible 

3. With regard to adaptation/ integration w> 

a. Consider individual level and needs 

b. Consider interactive pattern of group 

c. Consider normative adaptive mode of group 

d. Consider lead individuals and thfeir interactions, networks 
and roles - 

• * 

e. Work within normative adaptive mode, if possible. ' 

Conclusion / * 

Traditional anthropology has dealt with the question of culture contact 

and change in terms of contact between (^ultures of significantTy different 

patterns -of life. Modern applied studies are utilizing these same general 

processes in analysing change as it occurs in narrower spheres of culture. 

These narrower spheres are viewed as sub-cultures assimilating and integrating 

— , . ° • 

change as it is presented to them by the cultural whole. The concept of a 

sub-culture assumes some boundary within which a group ha? a history and an, 

identity that diffle^enltiates them from another unit. It also .as'^ume$ that 

this boundary is maintained by. some internal processes within the group to 

continue the distinction. As such, the unit'i^sponds to change much the same 



way that a larger culture would, with the advantage to researchers of lesser 
complexity. , 

Analysis of change, regardless of the size of the unit, requires some 
means |o evaluate the change process with particular refe,rence to time., i.e., 
some sense of the nature of the group before introduction contact, what is 
a normatjyfiL adaptive strategy for the group, what is the basic structure and 
who are significant individuals within the structure. It also requires 
applying this information to change in the course of time, with attention 
given to the nature of epnflict and resolution of conflict. The group, tne 
individual, and the nature of- the change are all important factors/ The CBAM^ 
niodel, with its emphasis on the individual in the process of cha/g?, addresses 
many of these issues. ' » ^ 

' An acculturative-perspective^^presents a sense of the cultural pattern of 
response and allows for some prediction in terms of events in the change 
process. I^r research, it has a value in allowing an overview of the change 
process that may be applied to methocfology, case studies, or case comparisons* 
For facilitation, or planning for change, it suggests, in terms of dimensions 
present in the model , a means to consider how introduction is to be man^iged, 
what may be the cultural pattern 9f resistance, how best to aid integration in 
terms of a cultural process or the, history of a unit, and what is unique to 
the system urider view. 

• ,. ' ' « 

" ■« • » ^ ' 
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